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THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

BY JAMES H. BLODGETT. 

The changing relations between city and country, or urban and 
rural, population in the last fifty years have attracted general atten- 
tion in Europe and America. Something like a law may be recog- 
nized in the experience of the United States, where the farming land 
is not yet all in the hands of individual owners. Omitting special 
influences like mining and timber-cutting, liable to be temporary, 
and some others liable to be more permanent, in limited districts, 
like fruit-raising and market gardening or the location of railroad 
stations, there is likely to be an increase in population of a newly 
settled agricultural town or county till owners occupy the land, by 
which time the population is likely to be at a maximum ; then begins 
a decline. Immigration ceases, the children of the earlier settlers 
growing up leave home to try their fortunes on newer lands or in 
denser communities, and a little later those prosperously growing 
old in farm-work betake themselves to villages and towns for a more 
leisurely life. This might be illustrated all the way from Maine and 
from the Carolinas to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

The city overwhelms us by aggregation of force and massiveness 
of concentration ; but there is most hope for the physical life of a 
new-born babe in rural surroundings, not in the stifling pressure of 
lofty buildings that allows none but the wealthy to own homes. 
The best promise for a wholesome future to youth is in communities 
sufficiently compact to afford ready use of the modern post-office, 
railroad, and telegraph, and to furnish inspiring numbers for mutual 
effort without losing the beneficent influences of the farm, or at 
least of the garden and the orchard. 

The family plans for preserving food from a superabundant har- 
vest for a time of need, the selection and reservation of seed, the 
planting and cultivation, the care of animals, are part of the influ- 
ences teaching the child and molding his character with a deeper 
power than any formal lessons. No school-room exercises with 
children accustomed only to brick walls and paved streets can do 
for them in certain important elements of character and knowledge 
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what is done for the country child by his surrounding conditions, 
even with the drawbacks of unrest and discontent with which so 
many endure rural life. 

Opposite social conditions influence the organization and duration 
of schools in city and country. In the city one motive to lengthen 
the duration of school attendance is to provide a place of responsi- 
ble supervision for children who cannot be kept busy under the eyes 
of their parents. In the open country the children can aid in rais- 
ing or harvesting products under parental supervision. The city, 
either directly or by the power of credit, commands greater pecu- 
niary resources than sparsely settled districts, and at any time of the 
year it can furnish the numbers necessary to organize schools. The 
rural occupations urgently press in special portions of the year, 
emphasizing the poverty of numbers which often makes it difficult 
to maintain a school. The conditions vary as we go from State to 
State, and as we go from county to county of the same State. 

The report of the board of education of Massachusetts for 1890 
gives three tests of the relative educational work of its fourteen 
counties, and the State census of 1885 shows the apparent rank in 
freedom from crime : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rank of Counties in Public Education, 1890; in Freedom from 
Crime, 1S85. 
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By amount of money appropriated per child between J and ij 
years of age, Suffolk county stands first, Berkshire thirteenth. 

By per cent, of taxable property thus appropriated, Berkshire is 
first and Suffolk is twelfth. 

By ratio of average attendance to the school census, Barnstable, 
which was fourth by the first test and third by the second, becomes 
first ; Suffolk is eighth and Berkshire tenth. By combining all the 
tests, Barnstable leads the State. 

Massachusetts is so uniformly earnest in popular education that 
the extremely dissimilar tangible results in her towns and counties 
are especially suggestive in estimating the effect of numbers and 
wealth on school organization throughout the nation. 

Nantucket, last by every named test, nevertheless maintains good 
schools. It is an island with a small population, mostly native- 
born, but diminishing for the last forty years with a dying industry. 
Level Barnstable, which is Cape Cod, has been nearly stationary in 
population for sixty years, while the rural population of hilly Berk- 
shire has been dwindling for a like period. Suffolk has increased 
in population and wealth through vigor absorbed from Nantucket 
and Cape Cod and Berkshire and other rural homes, native and 
foreign. 

Our metropolitan cities would soon perish if the tide of country 
blood did not restore their waste. Let it be noted that Barnstable, 
a stationary, rural county — not Suffolk, with its populous Boston — 
makes the best record. 

In this immediate connection we may compare the moral condi- 
tions as indicated by the record of convicts in the State census of 
1885, in which Dukes and Nantucket had no convicts; Barnstable, 
one convict to 5,969 population; Hampshire, one to 2,424; Frank- 
lin, one to 1,628; Worcester, one to 1,516; Norfolk, one to 1,502; 
Hampden, one to 1,342; Bristol, one to 972; Berkshire, one to 
901; Essex, one to 879; Middlesex, one to 391; Suffolk, one to 
319; Plymouth, one to 291. 

At the other side of the continent the record of counties of 
nearly equal areas emphasizes the material power of density of 
population and resources. 

By money raised per child of legal school age, four such counties 

in California rank (1890): Napa, Sierra, Alameda, Contra Costa. 

By per cent, on taxable property they rank : Sierra, Contra Costa, 

Napa, Alameda. By ratio of average attendance to the school census 
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they rank: Napa, Sierra, Contra Costa, Alameda. By the three 
tests combined they rank : Napa and Sierra alike, Contra Costa, 
Alameda. 

Alameda, lowest of the four counties in the three aspects, con- 
tains the city of Oakland and has thirty school children to the 
square mile, and highly developed schools. Contra Costa and Napa 
have about five school children each to the mile, and the moun- 
tainous Sierra but two. Alameda pays annually the liberal sum of 
$4,500 for a superintendent, Sierra the meager recompense of $625, 
which represents a greater effort of the tax-payer and a greater 
expense per scholar than would be necessary to pay $10,000 in 
Alameda. 

There are in New England more than five hundred schools aver- 
aging less than eight scholars each. Whatever is done with these 
pupils, their instruction frequently represents a vastly greater per- 
sonal cost than gains credit in a comparison of teachers' monthly 
wages. Consolidation by transportation of pupils at public expense 
costs some $25,000 a year in Massachusetts alone. 

Consolidation of districts is a partial remedy for weakness, but 
space itself may be a barrier. Even icy Maine and balmy Florida 
have each a thinly settled county larger than Connecticut. 

We may often strengthen the school as a cooperative agency by 
attention to public comfort and convenience — for example, in the 
improvement of highways. The whole social life, including the 
schools, would be elevated by facility of neighborhood association. 
In the great corn belt of the United States it has been a common 
experience for travel on the country roads to be absolutely stopped 
by mud. It would hardly be extravagant to say that the drain-tile 
factories have done more in the last generation for the rural schools 
of central Illinois than changes in the school law. 

The child in the villages and rural districts is privileged to be 
trained, in a degree, in industrious habits by his parents, and he 
gains a stock of knowledge inaccessible to his city cousin. A 
noted physician of Kentucky, familiar with the classics and modern 
languages, pointing to a cabin with a log savved out on the side to 
admit the light, said : "All my schooling was in a house just like 
that, about ten miles from here, in Bourbon county. I attended 
lectures and took special lessons after I was grown up." The Con- 
gressional Directory gives a bit of biography of some four hundred 
men. An overwhelming proportion, as boys, had only common 
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country school privileges, but carried studious habits into mature 
life either with or without collegiate opportunity. 

Maine, a State still quite homogeneous, with diversified rural 
occupations, perhaps best preserves the conditions general when 
Daniel Webster and his compeers had their early training in winter 
schools. The schools of the State averaged but little over twenty- 
two weeks in 1889 or 1890. Even the town high schools barely 
exceed an average of six months in the year, and the young people 
are busy on the farm and in the shops and teaching the yet humbler 
schools in the intervals ; yet Maine does not take an inferior rank in 
a comparison of her men and women with those of other parts of 
the Union. 

Within a few years industrial training has received much atten- 
tion, but its popular development has been irregular and almost 
wholly in the line of manufactures. The rural schools of central 
Europeand Scandinavia have gardens and orchards for instruction ; 
the school-house is the teacher's home, and his tenure is permanent. 
We omit these features in our imitation of the great European 
teachers, and attempt to copy Pestalozzi and Froebel's kinder- 
gartens without the gardens. 

From the nature of things, professional teachers are absorbed by 
the strong schools. It would be helpful to all schools, including 
colleges and universities, if there were more opportunities for 
scholarly persons to devote brief terms to the best technical train- 
ing before teaching. The high schools of Maine distinctly aim 
to be helpful to the rural teacher, and the State of New York 
encourages the academic and high schools to give pedagogic train- 
ing. This is suggestive for parts of the country where similar work 
is not done. The movable Teachers' Institute does an important 
work, but, taking the country as a whole, it is extremely irregular 
in its character, more valuable in stirring up general interest than 
in improving individual methods. 

The value of statute law varies according to its relation to the 
public will. While more supervision, with consolidation to township 
or county control, may be generally beneficial, those closely identi- 
fied with the pine woods of the Southeast, the wind-swept prairies 
of the West, the mountain States of either slope, are the best judges 
of the adaptation of any step to their respective circumstances. 

We must not forget the danger of too much legislation. We can 
force trees into beautiful hedges under rules that would destroy 
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building timber. Many laws secured in a period of rapid change 
presently bind like a Chinese girl's shoes, distorting further growth 
while they remain. The over-sanguine and those with special in- 
terests are too often eager for new statutes, but the tendency in our 
States is toward longer legislative vacations, and the community at 
large has a sense of relief at the adjournment of law-makers. 

Necessities inexpensive in many rural districts, in the cities mean 
larger taxes. The annual fuel bill of the St. Louis public schools 
is not far from $25,000. For thousands of schools in the woods no 
account is made of fuel. Lots must be bought and substantial 
buildings must be erected in Southern cities. There are multitudes 
of Southern rural school-houses adequate for shelter from sun or 
rain erected by neighborhood effort, with so little money that they do 
not appear in any record. 

Boarding around or distributing the cost of the teacher's main- 
tenance in an indirect way, without contributing the money, can 
still be found in the effort of weak districts in New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania. The laws of Georgia provide for ambulatory schools 
in regions where pupils are too scattered to be suitably collected in 
a permanent school, and the Scandinavians of the Northwest have 
maintained more or less instruction through teachers spending suc- 
cessive brief periods at different farm-houses and helping those who 
could gather about them. 

Almost anywhere in the Union there is a belief that more money 
would greatly improve the schools. Sometimes the expression is 
accompanied by a belief that the people of a locality are already 
paying taxes to the extent of their ability and a recognition that 
public expenditure means additional taxation. In other cases there 
seems to be a vague idea that it is only necessary to appropriate 
money by some public authority to secure what is wanted. The 
variety of details to which different individuals would apply addi- 
tional funds is suggestive : Some want money for school-houses, 
some to improve the equipment, some to pay higher wages to 
teachers, some for free books, some to extend the terms of school. 
In certain States there is a conspicuous call for money to pay the 
school officers for the time spent in school business. This is most 
pronounced in Virginia, where, in 1891, more than one-third of 
the county superintendents urged that the trustees be paid for the 
time devoted to schools sums varying, where specified, from one 
dollar a meeting to two dollars a day, with various limitations from 
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four to twelve days in a year. It is especially noticeable that the 
number of superintendents making this recommendation is more 
than double the number that made a like recommendation in 1890. 
A vast amount of work is done in the public interest by those who 
contribute their time for a few hours or more to the general promo- 
tion of the object in hand. Semi-public social organizations — scien- 
tific societies, for example — could hardly be maintained but for the 
zeal that leads members to accept official positions involving great 
labor without pecuniary compensation. The boundary line between 
the aid a citizen may fairly be expected to give a cause without 
pecuniary recompense and the aid which it is unfair to expect with- 
out such compensation varies with circumstances. If those directly 
interested are agreed in the policy of pecuniary compensation, and 
pay the bills thus incurred, the matter has only a general interest to 
students of social organization. If, however, local officers at present 
not paid are to be paid with funds drawn from persons not locally 
interested, as from a State or a national treasury or private benev- 
olence, the effect upon the total outlay and upon general policy 
becomes more important. 

The call for money from the denser communities, by tax or con- 
tribution, must not be too urgent. Many cities already pay a larger 
State school tax than is expended on their schools. This is the 
tendency in collecting taxes upon wealth and distributing them upon 
population. Cook county, Illinois, containing Chicago, pays more 
into the State treasury than it receives thence for its schools. Else- 
where specific grants are made to districts, as in California and 
Maryland, so that the strength of the strong is made positive to re- 
lieve the weakness of the weak. Many incorporated districts, both 
North and South, are very liberal in regard to tuition of pupils 
residing out of their limits. 

Local interest is of prime importance. Without desire for knowl- 
edge and a marked degree of vigor in the recipients, external aid 
but hastens the dry rot of educational pauperism. Furthermore, 
thus far the rural districts have been able to concentrate their public 
effort mainly on their schools, while the cities must also maintain 
expensive water, fire, sewer, paving, lighting, and police depart, 
ments, and the agents of city benevolent societies scour the country 
for means to help those below the reach of city schools. The chief 
reliance must be in intense self-help and the unlimited patience of 
earnest friends. 
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It is a question whether the inadequacy of rural schools is as seri- 
ous relatively as some suppose. Many cities are unable to supply 
room for all their pupils, and in general city schools have much 
teaching to do to give the pupils a knowledge of nature equal to 
that with which the country child begins his school days. Waiving 
this view, however, it is manifest that the man or the family that 
goes out of a community whose institutions are fully established to 
try the fortune of developing mines or farms in new regions cannot 
expect to have the old communities maintain their own current 
schools and churches and maintain complete duplications for iso- 
lated pioneers. The weakness of the rural school is often but the 
inevitable weakness of all social life in the region where there are 
neither numbers to inspire the band of pupils nor money for wages 
of the teachers. Scores of frontier counties are without organiza- 
tion for the simplest municipal functions. In many a location, both 
those hopeful under new settlement and those despondent in the 
decline of abandonment, there seems to be no prescription needed 
for the school as such. As the physician would say, the disease is 
constitutional and its local manifestations will diminish as the pa- 
tient improves. In other words, whatever tends to the general 
welfare of weak communities will tend to give character and value 
to their schools. 



Signaling by Means of Exploding Leaves. — Among the 
Iroquois there is a word applied to persons of either sex who go 
out into the woods to meet lovers and who by this means indicate 
to their paramours their love or their presence. In Tuskarora- 
Iroquois this word is, for the third person masculine singular, " ra- 
'e°r'-'ahs," he strikes a leaf. To produce the sound the leaf, com- 
monly of the basswood or other tree having large leaves, is placed 
on one of the hands held in the position for indicating the letter o 
in the "deaf and dumb alphabet," and then with the other hand 
held flat striking the leaf sharply enough to cause it to burst with a 
report. There may be a general code of signals produced by this 
means to indicate the person making the sounds, his or her desires, 
or other like desirable things, or it may be the means agreed upon 
by two or more interested persons of carrying on a clandestine in- 
trigue. Data are wanting to decide this question. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 



